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Detection of Reading Difficulties 
in a Rural Public School 


Margaret T. Wilson, M.A. 


Psychologist, New Jersey State Village 
for Epileptics, Skillman, N. J.* 


This study was initiated by the general administration of 
the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability (Interme- 
diate Exam: Form A) as a group test to the upper and lower 
classes of a rural public school. At the same time the teachers 
of both classes, submitted the names of those children whom 
they considered difficult to teach, who did not progress in school 
work at the same rate as their classmates, or who offered prob- 
lems in behavior. 


The upper class included the 6th-7th grades with an en- 
rollment of twenty-five children, four of whom were referred 
by the teachers for special study. The lower class included the 
4th-5th grades with an enrollment of twenty-one children, three 
of whom were referred for study. 

The range of intelligence quotients in both tables I and II 
is considerably wide. And it was found that the seven children 
referred for special study were among those in the lower range 
on each table. 


Each of the seven children was given a short battery of 
tests including the Kent-E-G-Y test, the Stanford-Binet Vocab- 
ulary, the Kent-Shakow formboard, and finally a reading test, 
viz., the Gray’s standardized oral reading paragraphs. The re- 
sults of these show a striking comparison with the findings on 
the Otis test. (Refer Table II.) 


* I am indebted to Dr. Albert W. Pigott, Superintendent, N. J. State Village for per- 
mission to conduct this study. 
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Table I* 


1 14.2 
2 13.8 
3 12.7 
4 12.6 
5 15.3 
6 13.3 
7 14.5 
8 12.7 
9 13.8 
10 12.2 
11 12.8 
12 12.3 
13 14.5 
14 11.4 
15 12.5 
16 13.1 
17 11.9 
18 12.1 
19 12.5 
20 12.0 
21 11.1 
22 12.6 
23 11.9 
24 12.5 
25 10.8 


**Thirty-minute time limit. 


Median Mental Age—11.5 years. 
Median IQ—-92. 
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Data obtained by use of the Otis test on 
the 6th and 7th grade children. 
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* Arranged in ascending order of I.Q. values. 


Pupil Number Chronological Age Raw Score*® M.A. 


8.8 

8.9 

8.6 

8.9 
11.4 
10.3 
12.0 
10.8 
12.0 
10.8 
11.4 
11.0 
12.7 
10.3 
11.7 
12.2 
11.4 
11.8 
12.8 
12.3 
11.5 
15.4 
14.7 
15.9 
16.1 


















Tables I and II show the raw scores, mental ages and in- | 
telligence quotients obtained by use of the Otis test. 
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Table II* 


Data obtained by use of the Otis test 
on the 4th and 5th grade children. 


Pupil Number Chronological Age Raw Score** M.A. LQ. 


26 13.6 7 7.8 60 
27 11.7 7 78 T1 
28 11.4 10 8.2 76 
29 10.5 9 8.0 82 
30 11.0 14 88 83 
31 11.7 20 96 84 
32 10.5 13 8.6 86 
33 10.6 17 9.2 89 
34 10.3 16 9.0 90 
35 11.7 32 112 96 
36 10.4 23 10.0 97 
37 9.8 18 93 97 
38 11.1 33 11.3 101 
39 9.5 26 10.3 107 
40 9.8 29 10.8 108 
: 41 9.8 32 11.2 111 
42 10.6 39 12.1 111 
43 10.8 41 12.3 112 
44 10.7 48 13.4 120 
45 10.6 51 14.0 123 
46 9.6 53 14.3 133 


* Arranged in ascending order of I.Q. values. 
**Thirty-minute time limit. 
Median Mental Age—10.0 years. 
Median 1.Q.—97. 
Table III 
| Ratings of Otis Compared with ratings of 
individual tests on those children referred 
for special study in the upper and lower 





classes. 

( Group A: Upper class 
Pupil OTIS Reading KENT-EGY VOCAB. KENT-SHAKOW 
i Number Chronol.Age IQ M.A. Grade M.A. M.A. FORMBOARD 
| 1 14.2 64 8.8 4.2 11.0 11.0 8.0 yrs. 

3 12.7 71 8.6 3.7 11.0 12.0 Average Adult 
t 4 12.6 73 89 3.7 11.0 14.0 Average Adult 
| 5 15.3 80 11.4 6.4 13.0 14.0 8.0 yrs. 
d 
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Group B: Lower class 


Pupil OTIS Reading KENT-EGY VOCAB. KENT-SHAKOW 
Number Chronol. Age IQ M.A. Grade M.A. M.A. FORMBOARD 
26 13.7 60 7.8 3.7 10.0 11.0 Average Adult 
28 11.4 76 8.2 1.4 10.0 10.0 8.0 
30 11.0 83 8.8 2.4 9.0 9.0 9.0 yrs. 


The Kent Emergency is an oral test having twenty-five questions 
arranged in three point scales and is used conveniently on a subject 
whose mentality is not known. 


The vocabulary test is an item from the Stanford-Binet examina- 
tion. It is discriminative from 4 years to Superior Adult III level. 


The Kent-Shakow clinical formboard has five recesses but one 
series of tasks and is arranged for the study of practice effects. 


The reading paragraphs are arranged in order of increasing dif- 
ficulty. Speed and accuracy are considered in the scoring. Grades 
from 1-8th. 

In Group A we compare the mental ages on the Otis with 
the chronological ages to establish the apparent retardation 
shown by this test. Subject Number 1 shows a retardation of 
CA 14.2 minus MA 8.8 or 5.4 years; subject Number 3 a re- 
tardation of 4.1 years; subject Number 4 a retardation of 3.7 
years; and subject Number 5 a retardation of 3.9 years. 


It must be remembered that the Otis is a test of mental 
ability, including academic knowledge, and that it is a verbal 
self-administering test. It therefore requires that the subject 
read the questions and write the answers himself. Now two of 
the tests that were administered individually to measure in- 
telligence (viz., the Kent EGY and the Stanford-Binet Vocab- 
ulary) although they are verbal tests, do not require that the 
subject read or write anything for these are oral. The Kent- 
Shakow is a test of manual performance. 


It is interesting then to see that the comparison between 
the mental ages on either the EGY or the Vocabulary with the 
chronological age of the subject, does not present such a re- 
tardation as was found in the comparison of the Otis mental 
age with the chronological age. 


The most important requisite for school progress is general 
intelligence. If there is retardation in general intelligence then 
educational failure can be expected. However, if adequate gen- 
eral intelligence is present and there still remains educational 
failures, then the cause for such failure must be accounted for 
by some other factor than a mental deficiency which is so often 
the assumption. 
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A simple conclusion here would be since the children show 
better results on the verbal tests that do not require reading 
or writing, when compared with the verbal test (Otis) which 
is self-administering, that then the difference is probably due 
to a reading retardation. For this reason the Gray’s oral read- 
ing test was used to estimate the general grade level at which 
the children read. This shows striking results. In this group 
of four children (enrolled in the 6th and 7th grades) only one 
case viz., Number 5 reads within the expected grade level. 


Specifically : 


Subject Number 1—Made poor attempt to syllabize words. He 
seemed nervous and uncertain when he read. Occasionally he stut- 
tered in conversation and he showed apparently little confidence 
in himself. His effort was very good however and there was every 
indication that he was willing to cooperate. However, on the per- 
formance test, although it was apparent that he tried very hard, 
he was inclined to be careless. So, many trials were left uncom- 
pleted. He was so much in earnest about succeeding that he did 
not realize his resulting carelessness. He responded favorably to 
criticism. 


Subject Number 3—His statement concerning himself is rather inter- 
esting. He said “reading is my hardest subject. When I can’t 
read I can’t do a lot of things ’cause I don’t know the sounds of 
the letters.” He made some reversals in reading, but responded 
favorably to assistance and often thereafter made the corrections 
of his errors himself. His effort was very good on all the tests 
and it is interesting to see that his level on the performance test 
is of an average adult level. He made a good approach to each 
recess on the formboard, did not waste any time, used trial and 
error method, but kept the goal in mind. 


Subject Number 4—Stated “reading is my hardest subject.” He was 
very positive about statements concerning his knowledge and lack 
of knowledge. He worked quickly when certain, and when in 
doubt worked slowly but carefully and with good persistence. His 
results on the formboard were accurate and he reached the aver- 
age adult level of performance. 


Subject Number 5—‘Don’t study enough I guess. Hardest subject is 
arithmetic. I have been practicing up of late, but it was laziness 
I guess before.” His general fund of knowledge is good but some- 
what irregular. He depends too much upon his first observations 
which are sometimes wrong. 


Following the same procedure as in Group A, we consider 
Group B. In Group B, the comparison between mental age on 
the Otis with the chronological age shows the apparent retar- 
dations to be: 


Subject Number 26—retardation 5 yrs. 9 mos. 
Subject Number 28—retardation 3 yrs. 3 mos. 
Subject Number 30—retardation 2 yrs. 3 mos. 
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Of these three cases, the first two show more serious re- 
tardation than the last. However, it is again recalled that this 
retardation is based on the Otis, which is a self-administering 
test. Now comparing the mental ages established by the EGY 
or the Vocabulary with the chronological age, the retardations 
are not so serious. Again, noting the reading level in these 
three cases, not one of the three children reads within the grade 
placement level (4th and 5th grades). 

Specifically : 


Subject Number 26—“Reading is my hardest subject. Sometimes I 
don’t like to work, its too hard.” He made a fair attempt at 
pronouncing new words. It was observed that he was very quick 
in responding in the test situation. His remarks were always 
spontaneous. This youngster has stamina. His initiative and 
drive are great if he can see the goal. He wasted no time on the 
formboard, and made a superior approach in observing spatial 
relationships. Some of his placements were spontaneous. He is 
strongly emotional and needs considerable incentive to work, or 
else he becomes lax and uses little or no effort. It is unquestion- 
rd — his retardation in reading has been a handicap in ad- 

stment. 


Subject Number 28—Reading retardation seems to be her chief obstacle 
in adjustment, although she is not quite up to par in her other 
work either. She showed good effort but is the type of youngster 
perm probably continue to learn at a slower rate than other 
children. 


Subject Number 30—All the tests administered confirm his general 
mental level of 9 to 10 years. This youngster adjusts to situa- 
tions in a superficial manner, and does not concentrate easily. 
Situations do not seem to be entirely disinteresting to him, but he 
has a poor mental background and it is difficult for him to make 
successes. 


CONCLUSION 


Reading disability was the essential cause for failure in 
these cases. A program for rehabilitation in reading was rec- 
ommended, preferably a special reading project to be presented 
to the entire class later. 

Since the children had responded favorably with subjective 
criticism during the testing situation, teacher-pupil discussions 
were recommended. These discussions are between the teacher 
and each pupil individually so that he can realize his own dis- 
abilities and take advantage of the program offered him. 

The advantage of using individual testing on a small per- 
centage of those found in the lower range on the group scores, 
is that it lends more significance to the interpretation of the 
group scores. 
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The Idiot Speaks 


Lillian I. Gardella 
Supervising Nurse—State Colony, Vineland State School 


We are a happy family of one hundred and five idiots with 
an average mental age of 2.5 years and an average chronological 
age of thirty-five years. There are fourteen children who are 
crippled and cannot walk, four children are completely blind 
and forty-four who cannot speak a word. The fact that many of 
us are poorly endowed with gray matter and sense organs does 
not stop us from making our wants known. The folks who live 
with us and care for us understand our strange language of 
sounds and signs. Just as you have difficulty in understanding 
the language of a foreign country and only the scholar after 
years of study can understand Greek and Latin, so we too have a 
language all our own—apprehended only by the few people who 
live with us. 


It took centuries of study and research for civilized man 
to interpret the savage, to learn his modes and habits. Even 
today many of his customs appear abnormal and exotic so it is 
not strange that “normals” cannot always comprehend our ac- 
tions and moods. 


We would like to ask you a question. Why are idiots as 
a group considered repulsive and often looked at with horror? 
Actually we are the most harmless and affectionate of all class- 
es. When we say we are a happy family, we mean just that. 
The saying “Ignorance is bliss” fits us to a “T.” We live on 
without care or worry. It is known that worry makes people 
look older and die before their time. We live in a little world 
and defy the claim of medicine and science that the life of the 
idiot is short. Some members of ouf group are over seventy 
years of age and many of us are over fifty. 


It has been said and we suppose it is a truth, that the idiot 
gives nothing and takes nothing from civilization. We would 
like to say that we cause the few people who come in contact 
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with us to stop in their travels and meditate on their own bless- 
ings—normal minds and healthy bodies. 


Our home is ideally situated in the country about one mile 
west of the town of Vineland in Southern New Jersey. A high 
metal fence encloses our yard of fifty-six acres. Behind the 
building is a large grove of oak, pine and cedar trees together 
with dogwood that grows wild and plentiful, blossoming each 
spring like a fairyland. We have swings and sandpiles to 
amuse ourselves and play away the hours. When the weather 
permits, our teacher takes us for long walks through the woods. 
We sing songs and recite poems as we tread along the. paths. 
Often we sit under the trees and listen to the teacher tell us 
stories. 


But it is not all play. We have small but important duties 
to perform. First of all and most important is our job of 
keeping the yard clean. We are very proud of the improve- 
ment in the last four years on the outside as well as the inside 
of our house. Each morning some of us go around with bas- 
kets, picking up rags and papers that seem to accumulate quick- 
ly where one hundred and five idiots live and play. We help 
carry linen to and from the laundry and one of our major tasks 
is to pick up fallen leaves under the trees. All of our outside 
work and play is supervised by our teacher. 


We live in a large brick building that has three stories. 
The first floor which is the basement has a big kitchen. We 
have a cook and many helpers who prepare our meals. The 
helpers are colored girls who live in another building on the 
grounds. They assist with the cooking and serve us our meals 
in the dining room which is just off the kitchen. This is a 
large room with eleven windows to make it light and cheerful. 
The green and white gingham curtains add much to the home- 
like atmosphere. The tables and chairs are also painted green, 
while our plates are aluminum that shine like silver. We don’t 
have to worry about using the right knife or fork because we 
use a spoon for we have discovered that everything can be eaten 
either with a spoon or our fingers. 


What a consolation to know that there are three meals 
waiting for us every day. Where they come from and who pays 
for them is not our problem. All we know is that they are al- 
ways waiting for us as we march into the dining room. To 
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you folks who know when you are hungry and know what to 
do about it, eating is a very simple and routine procedure. In 
our confused and clouded minds we do not always know that the 
reason we are restless and irritable is because we are hungry. 
Joseph K. Folsom in his book, “The Family,” states, “The ani- 
mal body is so organized that a drive stimulates behavior which 
will tend to satisfy or relieve the drive. Thus a well-fed animal 
tends to be quiet, and satisfies his need for rest, while a hungry 
animal, even if somewhat in need of rest, is apt to be over- 
active.” So you can easily see why our food is so important 
and how it reflects our moods. We suppose that is the reason 
why we have a snack every afternoon. The small children and 
those that need extra nourishment always have milk or cocoa 
at ten in the morning and two in the afternoon. The rest of us 
have a doughnut, candy or fruit. These extra goodies make us 
happy and contented. 


Our meals are plain but good. For breakfast we always 
have a cereal with milk and sugar, bread and butter, coffee or 
milk. Dinner is our main meal with vegetables and meat. The 
meat is always ground or chopped very fine because many of 
us do not chew our food as well as we should. Our evening 
meal is usually fruit, pudding and milk. As an experiment our 
House Mother served supper later and found that we slept much 
better. We have never missed a holiday without having chicken 
and ice cream. Does everyone on the outside have so much to 
eat? They say there has been a depression but you would 
never guess it at our home. 


We are very proud to state that many of us who never be- 
fore ate with the group are now going to the dining room. Five 
years ago thirty-eight children ate in the dayroom and were 
not allowed to go to the dining room. Today only eighteen 
children eat upstairs and most of them are crippled. Many of 
the children were too wild and destructive in the dining room 
for the other children to eat in peace. Perhaps you would like 
» to know how some of this confusion has been eliminated. 


We will tell you about Anna M. She has been a prob- 
lem in the dining room ever since she has been here. Anna 
M. is a strong, healthy girl with a mental age of six months 
and a chronological age of twenty-one years. She has been 
living with us for eight years. She can walk and run very 
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fast but she cannot talk except to make loud, bellowing noises, 
Anna was destructive, determined to have her own way and 
very rough with the smaller children. It was impossible to 
allow her in the dining room because she would gobble her own 
food in a flash and grab the other girls’ food. Our “Mother” 
decided that she wanted to see if Anna could ever be taught to 
eat with the other children. The first thing she did was to give 
her all the food she could possibly eat before the dinner bell 
rang. Then Anna was taken to the dining room with an escort. 
She was seated at one end of the room at a table all by herself. 
Someone was there to watch her in order to see that she did 
not leave the table. She was given the same food as the other 
children and by this time even Anna had had about enough to 
eat. For a year this routine was followed and she was guided 
to and from the dining room. 


After a year of struggle she was trained sufficiently to be 
seated in the dining room at a table with three other children. 
The children selected to eat with her were those who could look 
after themselves. Anna soon found that if she did not sit down 
and eat her own food, someone else would eat it for her. Two 
years have passed and Anna is not a model for Emily Post, but 
she has shown marked improvement. She is no longer a prob- 
lem in the dining room. She marches to the dining room with 
the other children, stands at her place, and waits until the Grace 
has been recited before she starts to eat. Anna is only one child 
and eating is only one of the problems we have in our training 
program. Every child is different and must be handled individ- 
ually. 

The first floor of our house has a large playroom where 
we have pre-kindergarten work every morning. The walls of 
our schoolroom are beautifully decorated with large painted 
pictures of Mother Goose and all our nursery rhyme friends. 
The windows are decorated with paper cut-outs we made our- 
selves. Last Christmas we made snowmen and pasted them on 
the window panes, using cotton for snow. The teacher helps 


us select the patterns and supervises us when we use scissors. 
Some of us use crayons and color the pictures in old magazines. 


Many of the children use peg boards and string beads. Much 
of our time is spent in practice for the coming entertainments. 
We entertain our friends twice a year. Last June, for the first 
time, we entertained outside on the lawn. Our Superintendent, 
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Mr. Thorn, presented us with an American Flag. It was a great 
day for us because we did drill work for the first time in our 
lives It was a flag drill with twenty of us participating. Every- 
one was happy because we were able to stand quietly for one 
hour. We were amazed at ourselves. 


When school work with our group was started in 1937, it 
was almost impossible for us to sit quietly more than ten min- 
utes. Going to school has helped us in many ways. We have 
learned to be quiet for a longer period and become so interested 
in our work we forget about ourselves. School has also taught 
us to be clean about our toilet habits, for only clean children 
can go to school and we all like to attend. We do not want to 
abuse the privilege of going to school because the teacher gives 
us a party. Also, destructive children cannot go to school so 
we are trying to be very good. Some days we are very sluggish 
and just can’t seem to get ourselves together. On those days 
the teacher allows us to jump rope or play hand-ball. Last 
summer on rainy days, we made door-stops for our home. We 
filled empty tin cans with sand and covered the cans with oil- 
cloth. Contrasting colored wool was used to sew the sides. 
We think they are colorful and pretty. 


The second floor of our home is the main floor. The floors 
are waxed and polished daily. Polishing is fun and we all help, 
even the cripples. Some of us use the polishers with handles, 
others use old pieces of blankets or old scrub brushes. Polish- 
ing is not only good exercise but gives us a feeling that we are 
helping to keep our home clean. There is a large playroom on 
this floor. The many windows in this room have white half 
curtains with bright colored ruffles. There is a piano and a 
radio. We love music and even though many of us cannot 
speak, we can all hum tunes. It is a characteristic of idiots 
to like to sing and it is remarkable how quickly we can catch 
on to a tune. The saying, “Music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast,” holds true with most of us. If some of the 
children are crying and the radio is turned on, the crying stops 
almost immediately. Edward Seguin in his book, “Idiocy; 
Treatment by Physiological Methods,” states, “Music pleases 
the child without hurting him, a few exceptions reserved; it 
gives rest from hard labor; it causes in the immovable child a 
tremulousness of all the fibres, which is easily turned into in- 
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cipiency of action; it prepares the nervous apparatus in a sim- 
ilar manner, awakens, quickens, and supports the thoughts 
wonderfully ; it dispels anger, weariness, melancholy and dis- 
poses to gentle feelings; it is a moral sedative by excellence.” 


On the same floor are two dormitories with thirty-three 
beds in each. There are fifteen windows in each dormitory. 
They have half curtains, making it impossible for us to reach 
and destroy them. The bathroom is so situated that it connects 
the two dormitories. This makes it very convenient for our 
night mother. She is particular about getting us up at night 
to go to the bathroom. In 1936 we were an untidy group; sixty 
of us wet the bed every night. At present, only nine of us are 
problems. There are reasons for this great improvement. One is 
that we do not go to bed until eight o’clock. You may think that 
this would cause much confusion and work for our night mother 
but this is not true. The day mothers get us ready for bed be- 
fore they go off duty at six o’clock. We are given a bath, 
dressed in our nightgowns, and are allowed to play in the day- 
room until bed time. Everyone must go to the bathroom be- 
fore going to bed. Most of our bed wetting was done right after 
supper so you can easily see that a later bedtime eliminates 
many accidents. Another thing that has helped us to keep our 
beds dry is that our night mother comes in at the same time 
every night to get us up to go to the bathroom. We wish we 
could tell you how important this is. We have found that even 
a matter of minutes will make a difference. Our mother is very 
prompt and is always on the dot of eleven and two o’clock. She 
has a helper, a colored girl, whose duty it is to see that we use 
the toilets. This is important because many of us would go to 
the bathroom to sit around and talk. These little things may 
appear trivial to you, but to the folks who are training us to be 
clean, they are very important. 


We are also proud of the fact that many of us are no longer 
restrained in bed. In 1936 there were twenty-eight of us who 
slept in this uncomfortable way; today only nine of us need 
restraint. We know that it was necessary at that time because 
we were very destructive. We would tear the bed clothing, our 
own clothing, annoy other children and abuse ourselves. Now- 
a-days we are so tired at night that most of us are ready to 
sleep when we go to bed. The long walks in the fresh air and 
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sunshine, the exercise in polishing, our balanced diet and our 
daily baths all help to relax us so that we sleep better. 


The third floor of our home has the clinic room, rooms for 
sick children, a dormitory, a bathroom and a playroom. In the 
playroom is a long table covered with a bright oilcloth for the 
children who do not go to the dining room. Here they are 
trained individually for the main dining room and sent there one 
at a time. It usually takes everyone’s undivided attention to 
help one of us adjust to eating with the group. 


We have living at our house a graduate nurse who dotes on 
milk, cod liver oil and vitamins. Our Doctor comes to see us 
daily and is very good to us. What family in the world can 
have a doctor visit them daily? We must be millionaires! Even 
if we have only the “sniffles,” to bed we go. The Doctor thinks 
that it is better to go to bed before we are sick than to treat 
us for some serious illness. She is always talking about pre- 
ventive medicine. The nurse has a clinic twice a day where 
we can go and have our minor injuries—mental and physical— 
treated. It is really a place to visit every morning where we 
can tell our tales of woe. Everything is made right, from a 
scratch to a fight with a girl friend. Some of us live for clinic. 
Anything that is serious is referred to the doctor when she 
arrives. . 


For the children who understand there is always a reward 
for good behavior. Attending movies is one thing we all like 
and this privilege is reserved for good children. Sleeping in a 
room by ourselves is a punishment if we do not behave at night 
and we do not like that. Punishment is not a good word to use 
as it is often misinterpreted, but it is necessary for us to be- 
have and it is surprising how many of us do know when we have 
done something wrong. In the past we have been excused for 
many things because we were idiots but it hasn’t helped us to 
be attractive to other folks. We love attention and praise and 
respond to it instinctively. 


Briefly, we have attempted to tell you the story of our 
activities for the past five years under the supervision of our 
present House Mother. We feel that we have responded and 
improved in many ways but this is just the beginning. There 
is still much to be done. We would like to sum up the things 
that have helped us: 
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A daily bath. 

A later evening meal. 

A later bedtime. 

A teacher to supervise our play. 
More exercise. 

School. 


Sor oh 


God has made us idiots and idiots we shall remain. Talent 
and success will never be our lot. These do not belong to our 
world. But we do have something; we are happy and without 
worry or care. We live on! 





The Fifty-third Annual Meeting 
of the 
Training School Association and their Friends 
Will Be Held on 
Wednesday, June 10, 1942 
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A PRAYER: 


“O, Thou great Father of the weak, lay thine 
hand tenderly on all the little children on earth 
and bless them. Bless our own children, who are 
life of our life, and who have become heart of our 
heart. Bless every little child friend who has 
leaned against our knee and refreshed our soul by 
its smiling trustfulness... Be good to all children 
who long in vain for human love, or for flowers 
and water, and the sweet breath of nature. We 
pray thee for those who come after us, for our 
children and the children of our friends, and for 
all of the young lives that are marching up from 
the gates of birth, pure and eager with the morn- 
ing sunshine in their faces. Help us to break the 
ancient force of evil by a holy and steadfast will 
and to endow our children with purer blood and 
nobler thoughts. Grant us a vision of the far-off 
years as they may be if redeemed by the sons of 
God, that we may take heart and do battle for 
thy children and ours.” 


—RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
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The Growth of Special Classes 
in The City of Boston 


Katherine C. Coveney 
Director of Special Classes, Boston, Massachusetts 


The first class for the education of mentally-retarded chil- 
dren in Boston was established in 1898. This class must have 
proven its worth because Mr. Seaver, at that time Superinten- 
dent of Schools, in his annual report made the following state- 
ment: “Encouraging success has attended the first efforts that 
have been made to provide care and instruction for the too often 
neglected class of children which need our special care. Ex- 
perience and observation of the matter thus far suggest that 
it will be desirable to multiply these special classes until there 
shall be one in each division of the City, say 9 or 10 in all.” 

In 1941, instead of the nine or ten classes he thought would 
be necessary our classes now total one hundred forty-one (141), 
including those in the six centers, with a pupil enrollment of 
over 2200. 

In 1919 a law was passed in Massachusetts making it man- 
datory for mentally-retarded children to be provided for edu- 
cationally. At that time Boston had 75 such classes. Six years 
earlier, in 1913, Ada M. Fitts, a special class teacher, was named 
Director of the newly organized department. From the begin- 
ning she showed her fitness for the task and it is due to her 
wisdom and foresight that the Special Class Department of 
Boston has attained front rank in the training of mentally-re- 
traded children. 

In order to make suitable selection of children for these 
classes Dr. Arthur Jelly was appointed as Medical Examiner. 
He believed that only those children who could profit by the 
training given should be placed in these classes, and his was a 
difficult task. When the law was passed, one of the regulations 
regarding the placement of children in such classes was inter- 
esting, as it confirmed Dr. Jelly’s opinion of the type of child to 
be in Special Classes. 


* Read at the Regione Meeting of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
at Wrentham, Massachusetts, October 18, 1941. 
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The regulation reads: 


“6. Only those children whose mental age is such that they can profit 
by instruction in a special class and whose presence is not detri- 
mental to other members of the class shall be admitted. Except 
in unusual cases children with a mental age below five shall not 


be admitted.” 
For many years Special Class children were segregated 
from the other children in the same building. They entered 
and left school at different times from the grade children and 
at recess were kept apart from the other pupils. No wonder 
they felt they did not belong! This condition no longer exists, 
however. Now the Special Class is an integral part of the 
school district in which it is located. For instance, our boys 
are chosen as traffic monitors and messengers, our girls look 
after the milk which is furnished to the children in the school, 
collecting the money and paying the bills. The Special Class 
in many schools takes charge of one of the monthly assemblies. 
The girls have cooking and sewing with the normal children and 
the boys have shop work. This is in addition, of course, to the 
manual activities which are carried on by the Special Class 
teacher. 


In order to meet the needs of the increasing numbers, a 
group of the teachers working together for several years pub- 
lished with the approval of the School Committee “The Boston 
Way.” This publication, in 1917, was the first of its kind in this. 
country or elsewhere. It was revised three times and each new 
edition was in great demand. Orders for this book have been 
received from every country in the world. 


In 1931 the Board of Superintendents of the Boston Public 
Schools authorized the preparation of courses of study in char- 
acter training for pupils in grades 3 to 12. The Director of 
Special Classes at that time, requested that the Special Class 
teachers be permitted to work out their own program for char- 
acter training. This permission was granted. The syllabus, re- 
sulting, suggests a definite plan for doing formally and regular- 
ly what had heretofore been done informally and casually. The 
suggestions aim chiefly to inculcate principles of right conduct. 
The greatest need, of course, is practice of these principles, and 
it is hoped that teachers using the syllabus will be keenly alert 
to see that the lessons taught in the periods devoted to char- 
acter development are carried into all classes and into the play- 
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ground. Only as such teaching leads to good habits of conduct 
will the desired goal be reached. This course of study was also 
approved by the School Committee and is used now as a basis 
of instruction in all our Special Classes and in many Special 
Classes throughout the country. 

In 1939, concern for the reading failures of many Special 
Class pupils prompted the appointment of a committee to pre. 
pare a reading list for Special Class pupils. In addition to this, 
many teachers have taken courses in remedial reading in order 
to improve the reading skills of their pupils. The following is 
the foreword of the printed reading list and shows how these 
books were selected. 

“The books listed here have been selected from the Boston List of 


Authorized Text Books as especially valuable for use in Special 
Classes. The criteria for selection have been, 


1. A content of an interest level two or three grades above the 
vocabulary level, to meet the reading needs of retarded children. 


2. A vocabulary burden well controlled and characterized by sim- 
plicity and frequent repetition. 


3. Physical features of the book - print and illustrations - attrac- 
tive to Special Class children.” 

As has been mentioned earlier we have six Special Class 
Centers in Boston. These Centers are buildings which have 
been set apart in different sections of the city for more intensive 
training in manual activities, and for greater opportunities for 
social adjustment for boys and girls from 12 to 16 years who 
have previously been in individual classes Pupils entering these 
centers consider it a promotion and they enjoy travelling to and 
fro on the street cars like their high school brothers and sisters. 
Training in these centers calls for a minimum amount of formal 
academic instruction, and the major part of their program deals 
with various kinds of manual activities. In addition to wood- 
working, they have printing, metal work, puppet making and 
operating, chair caning, cobbling, domestic science, household 
arts, paper work, weaving and many other subjects. Five of the 
centers have lunchrooms in which boys and girls share in the 
activities of well-run, successful cafeterias. The lunchroom is 
the most truly vocational of any of the activities which are car- 
ried on. As a result of the training in these lunchrooms boys 
and girls have been able to secure excellent positions in the 
kitchens and dining rooms of hotels and clubs. 

Pupils graduating from the centers at 16 years are granted 
Certificates of Accomplishment in June. Formal closing exer- 
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cises are held to which the parents are invited. We feel that 
the granting of these certificates by the School Committee in 
the past did much to keep the children in school until they were 
16 years old. Now the school law makes it obligatory for all 
to remain in school until 16 years. 


Since 1917 a teacher in the department has been assigned 
to Follow-Up Work. Her task is to represent the department 
outside the school. She represents the department when pupils 
are summoned to court, escorts them to clinics, hospitals and 
institutions, and whenever possible, continues the follow-up after 
they get jobs. And it is surprising how many do get jobs and 
are successful in keeping them. 


In order to be eligible for appointment as a Boston Special 
Class teacher candidates must have a college degree, one year’s 
training in a regular Special Class, and must be residents of the 
city. As a result of this last requirement students at Boston 
Teachers College were given an opportunity to prepare for 
Special Class teaching. Ten students were allowed to select 
this course each year. Since that time about 45 Special Class 
teachers have been trained at Boston Teachers College and 
nearly all except last June’s graduates are assigned to Special 
Classes in Boston. 


To return to the pupils. Most of them come to us when 
they are from seven to nine years of age and we are able to give 
them over a long period the kind of training which is going to 
mean much to them in life and to enable them to meet those 
difficult situations which are bound to arise. We know we can- 
not train our pupils educationally or even vocationally as we 
would train a normal group. We can, however, develop in them 
good habits of mind and body so that in character and behavior 
they are nearer the same level. 


This, in brief, is the story of the Special Class Department 
in Boston, its beginnings and its development into one of the 
most important departments in our educational system. And 
to those who would ask is it worth the price, for it is expensive, 
this is our answer: The enthusiasm of the children, the good- 
will of the parents and the wholehearted support of every Board 
of Superintendents and School Committee since Mr. Seaver first 
called attention to that “too often neglected class of children 
which need our special care.” 
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Notes from the News Sheet* 


Wilbur welcomes to their family two new girls. We hope they will 
be happy among us, and will enjoy the activities that we like so very 
much. It has been quite some time since we have had any new girls in 
our group. It seems as though summer cannot be very far away, especially, 
the last few days of May. We welcome summer with its activities of camp 
and best of all swimming. We are all preparing for Annual Day along 
with all of our other tasks. 


I am a new boy in Stokes College. I think it is a very lovely place 
to live and we have some very nice times. I like school and my teachers 
and I think I am getting a good start in school. I am trying to learn 
all I can. I had a reading on the stage last Sunday, and everyone said 


c 
that I did real well. I hope I will be on again soon. 


We have been playing baseball and next week we start soft-ball. The 
Vineland Church-Y League starts next week and you can bet that we will 
have a team to play. Last year we won the trophy and we hope we can 
do the same again. The baseball diamond is in good shape and we are 
practicing most every night and on Saturdays. We should have a pretty 
good baseball team. We have some nice new gloves and bats for the team 
this year. 


This week has been a full one. On Tuesday afternoon visitors came 
to see one of the girls all the way from Michigan. On Wednesday after- 
noon and evening a very nice movie was shown. On Friday afternoon 
Mrs. Stevenson accompanied five girls for a ride. The iris, bridal wreath, 
and dogwood is beautiful. We saw the coyotes, peacocks, pheasants, and 
prairie dog in Bridgeton Park. After that we stopped and had some ice 
cream. We got back at four o’clock. 


We have been doing some high-jumping. Last week Mr. Deacon made 
two sets of high-jumping standards. One of them is at Mills and the 
other is for the older boys and it is much taller. We have been having 
—s contests and among the older boys John and Cecil are two of the 

= 


We all enjoyed taking part in Mrs. McCarthy’s play, and we also had 
a lot of fun working on the sketch. Thirteen girls took part from Moore 


and we thought everybody did fine. We enjoyed the movies we had last 
week. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet. —Editor. 








